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Denmark, with excellent schools, highly developed state aid and 
efficient cooperation, in England, where all these are practically lack- 
ing, such a movement would prove little short of a fiasco. In the 
latter chapter the author pictures the changes which could be wrought 
in England if Danish conditions could be reproduced. This chapter 
is exceedingly interesting and suggestive, whether the reader is willing to 
accept all the conclusions and implications or not. Whether such 
conditions as obtain in Denmark can ever be created in England, the 
author doubts, because 

the attitude of the two peoples towards the land is fundamentally different. 
The Danes look upon their land as the principal means of livelihood and 
as a nursery which above all things should be consecrated to the upbring- 
ing and home-life of a healthy and numerous rural population — in short, as 
a business proposition in which the nation is most vitally concerned; 

while the English " look upon our land, or much of it, as a pleasure 

proposition in which the individual only is concerned." 

Jesse E. Pope. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Annexation of Texas. By JUSTIN H. Smith. New York. 
The Baker and Taylor Company, 191 1. — ix, 496 pp. 

This volume is the first-fruit of the author's researches into the his- 
tory of the Mexican War. When completed, his work will be indeed 
encyclopaedic, if he follows the same method of treatment that has 
been employed in the present monograph. A glance at the footnotes 
shows the wealth of material upon which the text is based. News- 
paper files, the writings and speeches of contemporary statesmen, 
official documents and especially diplomatic correspondence have been 
diligently examined. Mr. Smith has indeed conducted a most exhaus- 
tive investigation, and one hesitates to call his treatment final only be- 
cause the subject is exceedingly complex and, as the author himself 
observes, " almost every foot of the ground is controversial." His 
habit of accumulating evidence and loading the text with quotations 
does not, it must be admitted, always make for clarity. Material is not 
infrequently given to us in undigested form, and the text is in places 
unnecessarily expanded. One is grateful, however, for occasional 
lucid summaries. 

Mr. Smith disproves the oft-repeated charge that the revolt of Texas 
from Mexico was instigated by the slave power in the United States 
and fomented by the national government — an interpretation of history 
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caused by the prejudices and passions aroused by the slavery question. 
The revolt is viewed as a spontaneous movement of the inhabitants of 
Texas, fully warranted by the tyranny and cruelty of Santa Anna — as 
"not so much revolution as resistance to revolution." That no 
powerful interest in the United States was forwarding the revolt as a 
preliminary to annexation is most clearly proved by the state of 
public opinion after the proposal of Texas to join the union met rebuff 
during the administration of Van Buren. Mr. Smith describes the gen- 
eral neglect of Texas in the United States from 1840 to 1842, revealed 
by an examination of the newspaper files, as "astonishing." 

Withdrawing her offer of annexation, Texas devoted her diplomatic 
energies to securing favorable treaties with European governments, the 
most important of which was that with Great Britain, concluded in 
1842. Mr. Smith discusses the possible effects of the development 
in the Southwest of a large and expanding nation in intimate relations 
with England. 

It was the fear of British influence in Texas, and particularly the belief 
that Great Britain was trying to bring about the emancipation of the 
slaves in that state, that caused the American government to take up in 
earnest the subject of annexation as a means of checkmating British de- 
signs. Senator Benton referred to the "pretended London abolition 
plot " as an invention of the southern mind to justify the annexation of 
Texas ; but the evidence adduced by Mr. Smith permits of no doubt on 
this subject. British policy was working strongly to effect the destruc- 
tion of slavery in Texas. British statesmen and diplomats were influ- 
enced probably as much by economic as by ethical considerations. 
They were coming to the conclusion that the free labor of their colonies 
could not compete successfully with the slave labor of the southern states, 
and they hoped that the abolition of slavery in Texas would lead to aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States. An independent and prosperous 
Texas, moreover, opened up the prospect of a great and permanent 
supply of cotton outside of the United States. The London Herald 
stated frankly : 

We do wish to see slavery abolished in ihe United States, not merely upon 
moral but upon commercial grounds also. These commercial grounds . . . 
are as much political as commercial. While the United States shall have 
the monopoly of the supply of raw cotton, they will hold in their hands the 
means of disturbing the social state of all the manufacturing countries of 
Europe, . . . but the monopoly of the production of raw cotton cannot be 
very speedily taken from the States while these States retain the advantage 
of slave labour. 
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Mr. Smith gives the substance of a letter written by Senator Walker and 
printed early in February, 1844, in which "every ember of suspicion 
and ill-will toward England was deftly fanned." Thousands of copies 
were at once circulated, and it was much read in the course of the pres- 
idential campaign in 1844. 

In considering the fate of the annexation treaty signed by Calhoun as 
secretary of state and by the Texas representatives at Washington, Mr. 
Smith emphasizes the influence of party politics. It was Tyler's treaty, 
and there was an unwillingness in both parties to allow Tyler the credit of 
acquiring Texas. Calhoun's share in the treaty was such that some sena- 
tors were afraid that its ratification would cause a dangerous increase in 
his popularity. Anti-slavery sentiment and reluctance to increase the 
power of the South must of course be taken into consideration. The 
Whigs, moreover, had just named for the presidency Clay, who was on 
record as opposed to immediate annexation, and the Whig senators were 
obliged to vote against the treaty. On the whole Mr. Smith concludes 
that " the concomitants rather than the essentials of the treaty caused its 
rejection." 

To determine precisely the popular verdict on the question of annex- 
ation by an analysis of the vote in the election of 1844 is impossible. 
There was more than one issue in the campaign. The personalities of 
the candidates, especially of Clay, counted for much, and the popular 
vote was very close. An eminent authority on Texas, Professor Garri- 
son, believed the vote to be an approval of annexation. Mr. Smith, on 
the other hand, interprets it as a defeat for the policy of immediate an- 
nexation. In his opinion the election of Polk was rather the cause than 
the result of a majority sentiment in favor of annexation. 

A perusal of these pages suggests a question of the first importance : 
Was the annexation of Texas necessary to preserve the Union ? While 
the treaty was pending there was much talk in the South, particularly in 
South Carolina, of secession, if annexation were defeated. Mr. Smith 
declines to believe that this talk was mere bluster. He regards it as a 
premonition of what actually occurred sixteen years later. 

Had the project of annexation been definitely rejected by the North, she 
[Texas] would perhaps have caused the dismemberment of the American 
Union and the formation of a new confederacy, including herself, the 
the southern states and a large portion of Mexico, that might not only 
have rivaled but have overshadowed the wreck of the old republic. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Columbia University. 



